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i 


Memorabilia. | 


AS interesting discovery in Rome is reported 

in last Sunday’s Observer. It has been 
made by Prof. Francesco La Cava while 
studying Michelangelo’s ‘ Last Judgment’ 
in the Sistine Chapel; | Within the folds of 
human skin which St. Bartholomew is hold- 
ing is a human face, which, once perceived, is 
at once recognised as a portrait of the great 
artist himself. Here are the flattened 
irregular nose, the square brow, the deep- 
sunk dark eyes, the thick black hair, the look 
of bitterness. The Professor says he dis- 
covered this in May two years ago, hardly 
able to credit his own sight. He could not 
learn of any tradition of a portrait concealed 
in the fresco either from the people occupied 
about the Chapel or from books, though he 
made search in all directions. Experts to 
whom the find has been communicated con- 
firm the Professor’s opinion, the more readily 
as a cryptic portrait of the sort was not an 
uncommon thing for artists of the Renais- 
sance to make. 


Nor the least interesting of the Centenaries 

just now crowding thick upon us is that 
of the publication in 1625 of the ‘De Jure 
Belli ac Pacis’ of Grotius, which was cele- 
brated last Monday by a dinner at Gray’s 
Inn Hall, Lord Blanesburgh presiding. Pro- 
posing ‘‘the immortal memory of Hugo 
Grotius,’’ Lord Blanesburgh recalled the facts 
of a career rembarkable for the precocity of 
its beginning as well as the greatness of the 
total achievement. What a boy was that 
who at 15 was member of a special embassy 
from Holland to France; at 17 a doctor of 


laws at the University of Leyden, and at 20 


a recognised jurist, theologian and politician, 
His theological views, it will be remembered, 
brought him to imprisonment under a life- 
sentence, and if his guards had been more care- 
ful and his wife less clever and energetic there 


_he might have remained, with his great book 
| a. among the things that might have 
| been. 


As it was he escaped in a book box; 
and, living in exile, thought out a system of 
principles of law which should be common 
to all mankind, binding upon men and States 
in their relation to each other, and superior 
to the desires of any individual State. 
Certainly at no time since these principles 
were first conceived and enunciated can their 


| significance and have been 


matter of such profound concern as to-day. 


Ps the Lady Chapel of Sherborne Abbey has 
been found a stone coffin, which there is 
every reason to believe is that of King Ethel- 
bert, son of Ethelwulf and brother of Alfred. 
The restoration of part of this Abbey has 
been undertaken in memory of the Wessex 
men who fell in the war, and the work has 
now been going on for some time. It has 
long been believed that Ethelbert was buried 
near his brother Ethelbald, and the coffin 
was unearthed but a few inches away. It 
contained human bones. It is of Ham Hill 
stone, unlike that of Ethelbald which is of 
Purbeck marble, and contrasts with this also 
in being much smaller. The measurements 
of Ethelbert’s coffiin are given in ancient 
records and those of the coffin discovered 
correspond, except in the depth which is 
about an inch greater than that recorded. 


[‘ is a curious coincidence that Amy Lowell, 
the biographer of Keats, should be sub- 
ject, whether rightfully or wrongfully, to the 
same sort of rumour accounting for her death 
as has been attached to the death of the poet 
himself. Keats was said to have been 
snuffed out by an article,” and Mr. Clement 
Shorter, in a recent number of the Sphere, 
says straight out that Amy Lowell was killed 
by the English reviews of her life of Keats, 
grounding his statements upon broken-hearted 
letters addressed to himself just before she 
died. In fact the evidence for the truth of 
the surmise is clearly much stronger in Amy 
Lowell’s case than in that of Keats. 
ORRESPONDENCE about the Hudson 
Memorial has revived the use of that 
good old word of reproach ‘“‘ Philistine,” and 
somebody sends to The Times of June 9 the 
following pleasant story of Lord Salisbury— 
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““a scene,’’ says the writer, ‘‘ for which I can 
vouch myself :— 

A high-flown and somewhat overbearing critic, 
by saying are merely a _ Philistine,” 
thought to crush his opponent, who reptied, 
rather humbly, *‘ I don’t quite know what is 
meant by Philistine”; but the late Lord 
Salisbury, who was standing near, cut in with 


‘Surely the Philistines were an unfortunate. 
' on the south side of Broad-street and in Turl- 


street be extended so as to expire at Christ- 


people who were massacred by the jaw-bone 
of an ass.” 


R. BALDWIN’S kindliness towards his 
fellowmen often inspires him, as we all 
know, very felicitously. There is a pretty 
example of this in his speech at the opening 
of the exhibition, at the Sporting Gallery, 
King Street, Covent Garden, of the drawings 
made in Parliament by Mr. A. W. Lloyd 
for Punch. Said he, about caricatures (we 
quote from The Morning Post report, June 
9): ‘I would only say that we in the House 
of Commons are extraordinarily grateful to 
the gentlemen who do bring us so conspic- 
uously before the public. We all pant for 


publicity in our profession, and, if we do- 


not get it, we are very unhappy—at least, I 
am assured we are. So long as the criticism 
was kindly, such as was displayed in Mr. 


Lloyd’s caricatures, politicians had nothing | 


to complain of and ought to consider them- 
selves extremely unfortunate. I often feel, 
in looking at the caricatures of some of my 
fellow-members in the House of Commons, 
that if I did not know them so intimately 
as I do, there is not one amongst them whose 
acquaintance I should not desire to make.”’ 


N interesting question is pending between 
the Public Trustee (as the sole surviving 
trustee of the will of Mr. Charles Dugald 
Buckler) and the Dean and Chapter of West- 
minster Abbey. Mr. Buckler, giving the 
income of his residuary estate to his sister, 
directed that upon her death £2,500 should 
be paid to the Dean and Chapter of West- 
minster Abbey for the purpose of erecting 
stained glass windows in the clerestory south 
of the chancel of the Abbey. 
authorities decline the bequest on those terms, 
because they are very chary of diminishing 
light in the Abbey and would introduce more 
coloured glass only for memorials of very 
great importance. Moreover the sum 
bequeathed is quite inadequate for its pur- 
pose. The question is whether the money 
may be applied to improvements in West- 
minster Abbey at the discretion of the Dean 
and Chapter, or whether the legacy has 


lapsed. 
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The Abbey | 


Mr. Justice Lawrence said he could . 


JUNE 13, 1925, 


not decide until he had before him the im- 
| provements to which the bequest would be 


devoted, and the hearing was adjourned for 

the Dean and Chapter to draw up a scheme 

accordingly. 

[HE Oxford City Council have adopted in 
regard to The Broad, a recommendation 

“that the leases and tenancies of premises 


mas, 1939.” 
‘HE Morning Post quotes an amusing con- 
tribution which the late Camille Flam 
marion sent to a symposium organised by la 
Revue on the subject of drink. ‘‘ You are 
good enough,’’ he wrote, ‘‘ to ask me whether 
1 work better when I drink nothing but plain 
water. In reply I beg to state that I have 
never tasted water, and regard it as suitable 
for external usage.”’ 


QUR readers may like to note that the 
Scotsman for June 8 has account, in 
speeches by Mr. D. R. Morris, Town Clerk 
of Stirling, and General Stirling at the 
opening of the little exhibition, of the old 
oak carvings known as ‘‘ the Stirling Heads.” 
These are medallions—thirty-eight in num- 
ber — which once decorated the roof of the 
King’s room in the early sixteenth century 
Palace of Stirling Castle. In 1777 one of 
them fell and injured, or killed, a soldier, 
whereupon they were all taken down and 
narrowly escaped being used for firewood. 
However, though dispersed, the greater num- 
ber were preserved, and twenty-nine of them 
are now assembled. They are examples of 
rude, but vigorous work and whom or what 
they are meant to represent nobody knows. 


UBLIN people, the Irish Times tells us 
(June 8), do not appreciate as they 
should a museum which stands open to them, 
though visitors from a distance, and Ameri- 
cans especially, often find their way to it. 
This is the museum of heraldic art at the 
Office of Arms in Dublin Castle. Sir Nevile 
Wilkinson, who is in charge of the Office of 
Arms, and has lately returned from America, 
expressed himself astonished at the great 
interest which people over there take in 
heraldry. They see its value to historian 
and genealogist, and they also esteem its 
decorative possibilities. And, as is shown 
by correspondence received by Sir Nevile 
since his return, those for whom there is any 
opening for such enquiry grow keen on trac- 
ing their cis-Atlantic ancestry and establish- 
ing their right to bear arms. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


‘THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL 
BIOGRAPHY’: 


ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS. 


i? is a pity that the ‘ Records of the Scots 

Colleges,’ published at Aberdeen in 1906 
for the New Spalding Club, did not appear 
earlier. From it we may learn some facts 
not stated in the biographies given in the 
‘D.N.B.’ of the following persons. 

(1) Parrick ANDERSON (1575-1624) entered 
the Scots seminary at Douai in 1593, and 
took his degree (? in arts) at the university 
there. He studied theclogy at Louvain, to 
which city the seminary was removed in 1595, 
and from Louvain he passed to the Jesuit 
novitiate in Rome. ‘Two secular priests cap- 
tured in Scotland in August, 1610, gave evi- 
dence against him. Their names were Andrew 
Crichton and Roger Lindsay. (Op. ct., pp. 
6, 8, 9). 

(2) JoHN CursHoLM (1752-1814) was a son 
of Valentine Chisholm, of Strathglass, and 
Janet McDougall and was not educated at 
Douai, as is stated by the ‘ D.N.B.,’ because 
on the expulsion of the Jesuits from France 
the Scots College of Douai was removed to 
Dinant on the Meuse, then in the Episcopal 
Principality of Liege. 


named Charles Robertson on 15 July, 1766, 
then aged 13. His brother A®neas (1759- 
1818) arrived at the Scots College at Valla- 
dolid 28 Aug., 1774, where his name appears 
to have been recorded as ‘‘ Angus.” (Op. 
cit., pp. 93, 206). 

(3) (Atoysrus) Lestey (1641- 
1704) was a son of Alexander Lesley, of 


Tullous, and Jean Elphinstone, of Glak. | 


Tullous was a property in Lauderdale. He 
entered the Scots College at Douai, 6 Jan., 
1057, aged 15. 


canon of Breslau, when he entered the Society 


of Jesus in 1666. He was rector of the | 


Seots College in Rome for the second time 


from 8 June, 1692, to 15 Sept., 1695. He 


had a brother named Alexander, who entered 
the Scots College at Douai 2 Oct., 1661, aged 
ll. (Op. cit., pp. 42, 44, 191). 

(4) ALExanDER Rerp, READ, or (d. 


1624) entered the Scots seminary at Louvain | 
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He arrived at Dinant | 
from Scotland together with another student 


He is described as a priest | 
and doctor of divinity, as well as a count and 
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before 1 Apr., 1606, and proceeded to the uni- 
versity of Douai, where he took his degree 

in arts. He returned to Louvain in October, 

1607, and left 2 Feb., 1608, to study medicine. 

At Louvain he is said to have subverted and 

perverted a number of the Scottish students. 

In 1620 he was reported to have married in 

Holland and to have had a bad reputation 

for his impious opinions. He is said to have 

been made a knight as well as Latin Secre- 
tary to King James I. He died suddenly 

while gargling. (Op. cit., 9, 10, 13). 

(5) James Ropertson (d. 1820) was born 
20 Oct., 1758. He is said to have been 
nephew of the Baron of Lude, and _ his 
mother’s maiden name is given as MacKenzie. 
He arrived at the Scots Jesuit College at 
Dinant 6 Oct., 1771, with his elder brother 

» Charles, and at the school attached to the 

Scots Benedictine Abbey at Ratisbon, 9 Dec., 

1772. He made his profession 29 Sept., 1778, 

and was ordained priest 27 Oct., 1782. (Op. 

cit., pp. 94, 253). The ‘ D.N.B.’ says he was 
' a nephew of Marianus Brockie (1687-1755). 
Perhaps he was a‘ grand-nephew. 

(6) CHARLES WHITFORD is just mentioned 
by the ‘ D.N.B.’ in its account of his father, 
Colonel Walter Whitford (d. 1686), but his 
mother’s name is not given. It was Margaret 
Maxweljl. In 1683 Charles was assisting 
Lewis Innes (1651-1738) in the government 
of the Scots College in Paris, as we see from 
a letter addressed to him by Cardinal 
Howard, printed in the Catholic Record 
Society’s vol. xxv. at p. 74. He succeeded 
Inues as superior of that College in 1738. 
He had a brother named Augustine, who 
entered the Scots College at Douai, 11 Aug., 
1658, aged 11, and was taken by his father 
to Russia about 1664. (Op. cit., p. 43). 

Joun B, WaArNewRIGHT. 


“OR MONS. THE HILL.” 
(See ante, p. 399). 


In 1576 the Rectory Manor Court Rolls 
mention one Matthew Spencer, Schoolmaster, 
And under date 1611 the parish register 
records: ‘‘ Buried, Anthony Rate (formerly) 
schoolmaster at Flambards; (afterwards) 
elected schoolmaster for the free schole.’’ 
Nothing further is known about him. Thorn- 
ton conjectures that the owners of Flam- 
bards either carried on the pristine school 
for a time in their ancient mansion or en- 
_gaged Rate to teach thee younger members ; 
-and he quotes Halliwell Phillips (on 
‘Twelfth Night,’ IIT. 2), where he states that 
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Pedant in those days meant ‘‘ Domestic 
Schoolmaster.”’ 


likewise agreeing, Twelfth Night 
written in 1602.’’ But Lee considers that 
play was ready for production at the turn of 
the year 1599-1600. 
that Rate sat for the portrait of Holofernes ; 
although they were no doubt more akin than 
either of them was to John Florio. Farmer 
and Warburton argue that the poet ridiculed 
Florio in the Pedant of ‘Love’s Labour’s 
Lost,’ relying chiefly upon his bombastic pre- 
faces to his ‘ Worlde of Wordes’ and _ his 
translation of Montaigne’s ‘ Essays.’ 
is nothing, in Lee’s opinion, to justify the 
suggestion; and Florio writes more in the 
vein of Armado than of Holofernes. Yet the 
Comtesse (Longworth) Chambrun (1921) goes 
so far as to say: 


Tholofernes peut étre considéré comme l’ana- | 
gramme de Iohnesfloreo 
Now, although Shakespeare may have 


smiled gently sometimes at Florio, there is 


no reason to suppose that he wished to hold — 


up to ridicule a distinguished scholar to 
whom he was elsewhere indebted: Florio’s 
translation of Montaigne’s ‘ Essays’ having 
been first printed in 1603; although seen in 
MS. in 1600-1. 
that the poet borrowed his Pedant’s general 
characteristics from Rombus, a village school- 
master in Sir Philip Sidney’s fantastic 
masque of 1579 ‘ The Lady of the May’; and 
Lee adds that from the same leading charac- 
ter he “‘largely drew both the pedantic 
speech of the village schoolmaster Holo- 
fernes; and the bombastic dialect of the 
braggart Armado.”? Moreover, Gollancz sug- 
gests that the Pedant’s name was possibly 
derived from Rabelais—wherein Tubal Holo- 
phernes taught Gargantua his ABC. At any 
rate, there was one paragraph at least of 
John Lyon’s Statutes which we are sure 
would have appealed to the Pedant of the 
play, to wit: 

every evening the schoolmaster immediately 
before their departure from the school shall 
recite unto those of the second, third, and 
fourth form, three latin words and declare 
the significance thereof plainly in English 
which they shall: write orderly and rehearse 


with him the next day at that time. He shall | 


begin with names of the parts of a man’s 
body. of diseases, of virtues, vices, beasts, 
fishes, herbs, trees and so forth. 

Shakespeare, on his yearly visits to War- 
wickshire, would ride out of the City at 
Newgate. 
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He claims that “‘ this seems — 
exactly to describe Anthony Rate: the dates 
being» 


We have no evidence | 


There 


Both Lee and Gollancz show | 
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The beast that beares me, tired with my woe, 
Plods duly on, to beare that waight in me, 
As if by some instinct the wretch did know 
His — lou’d not speed being made from 

thee: 


_pass the churches of St. Sepulchre and St. 
Andrew into Holborn; turn south by the 
village of St. Giles-in-the-Fields; enter the 
Oxford Road, passing by the Lord Mayor’s 
_banqueting-house and the gibbet at Tyburn; 
then by Shepherd’s Bush and the Uxbridge 
Road he would reach Brentford, Hillingdon, 
and Uxbridge itself. As he rode past the 
last-named places he would see on his right 
the highest hill in the county, as Camden 
| styles it, with its ‘‘ star ’ypointing ’’ spire— 
the ‘‘visible church ’’ of Charles II’s bon mot. 
In the famous ‘ View of London,’ taken from 
the ‘‘ Surrey Side’’ of the river, and en- 
graved by Cornelius Jan Visscher in 1616, 
‘* Haroue on the Hill”? appears in the back- 
_ground behind Somerset House, Arundet 
House, and Essex Stairs. The church 
steeple is shown on the hill summit with a 
building before it, which may be either the 
recently completed schoolhouse or Flambards. 


On the river, in the middle-distance of this. 


section of the View, the royal barge is seen 
proceeding up-stream—partly rowed and 


Stratford-Banbury and the Stratford-Oxford 


—met. The latter was the straighter and the. 


shorter; and there is reason to believe that 
it was the one Shakespeare generally pre- 
ferred. We know from Aubrey that the poet 


was wont, when at Oxford, to lie at the 


Crown Tavern, the house of John Davenant, 
vintner, on the east side of Cornmarket 
Street (now No. 3). Probably nothing but 
the stone cellars remain of Davenant’s time. 
These run the whole length of the site, and 
consist of three divisions: a large timber- 


roofed chamber in front, followed by two 


smaller square chambers, and lastly a third 
long barrel-vaulted chamber. 


Shakespeare, on his annual journeys, must 
have ridden over a portion at least of a road 
with the upkeep of which Harrow School 
concerned. 
Governors with the necessity of devoting a 
considerable portion of the School funds to- 
wards keeping the road to London in order, a 
' proviso which has led to money being ex- 
pended on the Paddington property which now 
goes to the repair of Edgware Road and 
Oxford Street. This sacrifice probably 
| assisted the School to become better known, 
/as it is certain that indifferent communica- 


partly towed. At Uxbridge two roads—the- 


Lyon had charged the 
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{ 
tion with the metropolis did retard the 
northern suburbs for a considerable period. | 
On the other hand, Harrow has never become | 
the rich educational institution which a full | 
enjoyment of the Founder’s property would | 
have made her. Why Lyon put this condi- 
tion concerning the roads into his testament 
is explained by Norden in the ‘ Pars-Speculi | 
Britanniae,’ 1593. After saying of the 
stretch of country towards the London Road 
between Harrow and Perivale, ‘‘ that the | 
husbandman which waiteth for the fruits. 
of his labours cannot but clap his hands 
for joy,’ Norden adds: ‘‘ Yet doth not) 
this so fruitful soyle yeeld comfort to the | 
wayfairing man in the winter time, by | 
veason of the claiesh nature of soyle.”’ | 
And, according to Walford’s ‘ Greater Lon- | 
don,’ it took a waggoner a day to drive his 
team from Harrow to London early in the 
nineteeth century. Her geographical position 
then, while it has assisted Harrow in be- | 
coming a great school has, at the same time, | 
deprived her of some two-thirds of her 
Founder’s estate. 

Ben Jonson relates in his comedy ‘ Bar- 
tholomew Fair ’—first produced at the Hope 
Theatre 31 Oct., 1614, and acted by the Lady | 
Elizabeth’s servants—the adventures of one 
Bartholomew Cokes, a tall young Squire of 
Harrow-on-the-Hill, and how, after various | 
revels at the fair, such as scrambling for 
pears at an overturned stall, Edgworth, a | 
eutpurse, remarks of, Cokes : 

a delicate great boy; methinks he out- | 
scrambles them all. TI cannot persuade myself 
but that he goes to grammar-school yet, an 
plays the truant to-day. 

Cokes, the rich simpleton of the country, a 
character which later is said to have amuse 
Charles II., might have remembered the 
jerrule and forgotten the precepts of some 
such village pedant as Shakespeare’s Holo- 
fernes. 

For local facts, in addition to Thornton, IT 
have consulted E. W, Howson and G. Town- 
send Warner’s ‘ Harrow School’ (1898) and 
the last-named’s introduction to ‘ Harrow | 
in Prose and Verse.’ 


A. R. Baytey. 
St. Margaret’s, Malvern. 


ANOR COURT ROLLS: AN ANCIENT | 
HIGHWAY RESTORED.—On Tuesday, | 
March 17, in this year, the owner of a. 
farm at Westripp, near Stonehouse, Co. 
Glos., claimed damages in the County Court 
against one James Henry Bainton, of West- 


/ not got the reference by me. 


rip, for riding or driving horses and other 
anunals ever a certain footpath. The plea 
of the defendant was that the way was not 
a footpath but an ancient public road. Wit- 
nesses appeared both for and against the 
plaintiff, the evidence being most conflicting. 
At this stage Counsel for the defendant put 
in a copy of ‘ Notes and Recollections of 
Stroud,’ by P. H. Fisher (Triibner and Co., 


| 1871), in which, on p. 71, occurs the follow- 


ing reference to the path in dispute: 


In September, 1810, a party of gipsies pitched 
their tents in the old blind lane called Green 
Street, leading from Stonehouse to Westrip. 
Before the making of the turnpike road down 
the valley a hundred years ago, this narrow 
winding miry lane was:a common highway. 


This evidence was important as giving the 
name of the track in question, and as show- 


/ing that the name was still used within 


memory. 

It so happens that last year I published 
in the Vransuctions of the Bristol and 
Gloucester Archwological Society a transla- 
tion of six of the extant Manor Court Rolls 


_of Stonehouse, in one of which, dated Oct. 
(11, 13 Henry VII, 1497, this very name ap- 


pears. The volume was handed to the Judge, 
His Honour Alan Macpherson, who called 
for the original roll, in which it was seen 
that the Tithingman of Stonehouse, being 
sworn and charged, presented among other 
things quod regia via in Grenestreete est 
ramis arborum suspensa in defectu Willielmi 


| Townesende et Jacobi Bocham. 


That little all-important word regia, occur- 


qd ving in a manor roll 428 years old, clinched 
‘matters, and Stonehouse folk recovered their 


old roadway, the judge remarking that ‘‘ the 


d | road was open to the public to use it as a 
bridle- or driftway, or if need be to drive a 


cart over it.” 
CHARLES SWYNNERTON, F.S.A. 

HOMAS TESDALE, CO-FOUNDER OF 
PEMBROKE COLLEGE. — I was sur- 
prised to see in the Rev. Douglas Macleane’s 
‘History of Pembroke College, Oxford’ 
(Oxford Historical Society, 1897), a doubt 
concerning the date of the co-founder’s will. 


The date is there given on the authority of 
| Gutch’s Wood (iii. 616) as May 31, 1610, with 


a footnote ‘‘ but Little dates the will Feb. 
28, 1609 (1610). It is not at Somerset 
House.’’ But the will zs there, or at any 
rate a copy in the Register, of which I have 
The date of 
probate is May 31, 1610, and the will is dated 
Feb. 28, 1609 (i.e., 1609/10). I made an 
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abstract of. this long will some years ago; 
and think, perhaps, the fact of its existence 
ought to be placed on record, so that any one 
investigating the history of Tesdale may not 
be misled by the statement quoted above. 


The will names a great number of Tesdale’s 
relatives, which add some small particulars 
to the ample pedigree given by Macleane. 
The only other fact of any importance which 
emerges is Tesdale’s references to the family 
of Stampe. He refers to his nephew John 
Stampe, of Clement’s Inn, ‘ eldest son of my 
brother William Stampe ;’’ nephew Tymothie 
Stampe, ‘‘ brother of said John;’’ nephew 
Tesdale Stampe, with a reference to bonds 
“‘in which he and his eldest brother, Thomas 
Stampe, are bound to me,’’ and a mention 
of his brothers and two sisters. It looks as 
if there were a double Stampe connexion here ; 
but there can, I think, be no doubt that the 
Timothy Stampe is the father of William 
Stampe (1611-1653?), the Royalist divine 
(see ‘ D.N.B.’) and of two other sons, John 
and Timothy, mentioned in Foster’s ‘Alumni 
Oxonienses.’ I have seen the will of Timothy 
Stampe, the elder, of Bruern Grange, Oxford 
(not Bravern Grange, as in the ‘ D.N.B.’), 
dated and proved in 1615 (P.C.C.). He 
mentions these three sons, his father William 
Staimpe, and his friend Mr. Thomas Bennett, 
son of Sir John Bennett, of London, Knight. 
Sir John Bennett was a son of Tesdale’s half- 
sister Elizabeth, was one of his trustees, and 
the ancestor of Lords Ossulston and Thetford. 


I have not ascertained the precise con- , 
nexion between Tesdale and his ‘‘ brother ”’ 
William Stampe. Tesdale, according to 
Macleane’s pedigree, had one sister by the 
whole blood. She may have been Stampe’s 
wife. Or Stampe may have married a sister 
of Tesdale’s wife. But Tesdale is careful to 
distinguish between his own and his wife’s 
relatives, and leaves her £2,000 to ‘‘be 
bestowed among her own kindred as_ she 
pleases.’’ This Maude Tesdale does ‘‘ among 
mine own kindred of mine own blood.’? She 
does not mention the name Stampe. 


E. St. Brooks. 


A UNIQUE BOOK.—The following appears 
-* in an article by J. C. Squire in the 
Observer of May 24. It would be interest- 
ing to know the name of the book which must 
surely be unique : 

Authors are getting very modest. T have 


just been reading a book of verse of which. 
every page is perforated all along the inner | 
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margin as the divisions between stamps on a 
sheet are perforated. At the beginning the 
considerate bard has a_ note, quite serious. 
stating that nobody will be pleased with all 
his verses, and that he wishes his readers to 
tear out those pages which they don’t like (if 


. possible passing them along to other persons 


who may) and keep what they do like, though 
it be but a single poem. 
W. E. Witsoy. 


Hawick. 


MHE WREN AND THE EAGLE. — In 
Count Gubernatis’s ‘ Zoological Mytho. 
logy,’ 1872, vol. i1., p. 208, we read : 


In a story of the Monferrato, the wren and 
the eagle challenge each other to a trial of 
their powers of flight . . . While the proud 
eagle rises in the air, despising the wren, ... 
the wren has placed itself under one of the 
eagle's wings, and when it sees the latter 
exhausted, comes out, and singing victory, 
rises higher still. Pliny says that the eagle is 
the enemy of the wren! ‘“ Quoniam rex appel- 
latur avium.” ... The fable of the challenge 
between the eagle and the wren was already 
known in antiquity; the challenge was said to 
have been given when the birds wished to 
procure for themselves a king. The eagle. 
which had flown higher than all the other 
birds, was about to be proclaimed king, when 
the wren, hidden under one of the eagle’s 
wings, flew upon the latter’s head, and pro- 
claimed itself victorious. 


From Gaster’s ‘Rumanian Bird and 
Beast Stories,’ 1915, p. 301, we learn 
further that the birds soon learnt the trick, 
and furious at the way in which they had been 
played with, they wished to tear the wren to 
pieces, but he hid himself in the hollow of a 
tree, whence he would not come out. They 
appointed the owl to watch over the tree; 
the owl, being a lazy bird, soon fell asleep 
and let the wren slip; the birds turned on 
the owl for letting the wren escape and the 
owl had to run for its life; whence the owl 
never shows itself in day-time. 

The Confucianist ‘ Book of Odes,’ compiled 
c. 500 B.c., contains a poem concerning the 
wren. An old commentary explains it by 
stating that ‘‘ The wren is a small bird, and 
the eagle a large bird. The fledgelings of the 
wren, in certain cases, turn into eagles, which 


originated the old proverb, ‘ The wren gives 


birth to the eagle,’ signifying that a small 
beginning comes on to a large end ” (Ukawa, 
‘Kwajitsu Toshinamigusa,’ Osaka, 1782, 
tom. viii., fol. 48). The similarity in color- 


ation of the Chinese wren (Troglodytes fumi- 


gatus) and some eagle would seem to have 
produced such a misconception. 
Oso ALCANFORADA. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


HOTOGRAPHIC ILLUSTRATIONS IN 
BOOKS.—In my copy of ‘The Problem 

of Edwin Drood,’ by W. Robertson Nicoll, 
Hodder and Stoughton, 1912, is a plate facing 
the title page, meant to be a reproduction of 
The Original Wrapper of ‘ Edwin Drood,’ 
done by some photographic process. I believe 
that when I bought the book, new, a good 
many years ago the plate was apparently in 
perfect condition. Now the title and Collins’s 
designs have nearly vanished. I should like 
to know whether other copies are in the same 
condition. I have some books illustrated by 
paper photographs taken from the negatives : 
eg., ' Poems and Letters by Thomas Gray,’ 


printed at the Chiswick Press, 1863, the | 


“leaving book ’’ given to Etonians by Dr. 
Balston, the headmaster, about 1865; and 
Longfellow’s ‘ Hyperion,’ with twenty-four 
photographs by Francis Frith, Alfred Wil- 
liam Bennett, 1865. The ordinary photo- 
graphs in these books are in good condition. 
Ropert 


“ PRISRUTTER.’’—In No. 15 (vol. iv.) of 

the Journal of the Society of Army 
Historical Research, a statement (p. 12) is 
made that a ‘‘frisrutter’’ in ‘ 
ment made of iron, and used for the purpose 
of blocking up a river, or an haven,’’ but 
this definition does not carry one very far. 
Information is desired as to what sort of an 
“instrument’’ it was, and what the deriva- 
tion of the word is. 

J. H. 


OHN HAY, WYCOMBE. — John Hay 


(died Sept. 17, 1873, aged 66), married 
Louisa Woodford, lady rider, widow of And- 
vew Ducrow, the circus proprietor (1793- 
1842), and mother of his son Andrew, ensign 
40th Regt. (1842-1863). 


are all commemorated in the curious mauso- 
leam at Kensal Green. 
J. M. Butiocu. 


‘OOKE, OF ASTLEY’S — A monument, | 


surmounted by a horse, at Kensal Green, 


commemorates Thomas Taplin Cooke, who. 
died Mar. 19, 1866, aged 84: his wife Mary | 


Anne, died Apr. 14, 1868, aged 84: his sons, 


William Cooke, of Astley’s, died May 6, 1886, | 


aged 78 (and his wife, Mary Anne, died 
Aug. 6, 1874, aged 65), and Alfred Cooke, 
died of cholera Aug. 14, 1854, aged 33: and 


an instru- | 


Who was Hay?. 
His widow died Jan. 26, 1900, aged 86. They 


_ his daughter Rebecca, Mrs. Boswell, who died 
| July 28, 1891, aged 84, and who had a son 
James Clements Boswell, Were the wives 
of Thomas Taplin Cooke and his son William 
Cooke both in the circus profession? I 
_ believe James Clements Boswell was a circus 
proprietor. J. M. Buiocu. 


PANNER'S BARK. — What does Horace 
Walpole mean when he tells Mason 
(Letter of July 19, 1774) that he cannot 
afford to have ‘‘ acres of tanner’s bark, as 
every tradesman has at his villa’’? It goes 
with ‘‘ hothouses and glasshouses.’’ 
L, A. A. 


ORTRAIT OF HENRY GARNETT, 8.J. 
— Soon after the execution of Father 
Henry Garnett a picture of him was hung up 
in the church of the Gest at Rome. Owing 
to the remonstrances of King James | it was 
taken down from the church and hung up in 
the Jesuits’ house. The late Father J. H. 
Pollen, 8.J., informed me that owing to the 
stir caused by this picture ‘‘ general legisla- 
tion was passed forbidding any picture to be 
_hung in church without special papal sanc- 
-tion.’’ Blainyille, in his ‘ Travels’ (iii. 178), 
‘under the date i Nov., 1707, says that the 
picture was then in the Collegio Romano in 
the great hall, with the inscription ‘‘ P. 
Henricus Garnettus, Soc. Jesu, in Anglia 
occisus 13 Junii, an. 1605.’’ As a matter of 
fact he was executed 3 May, 1606. Thus the 
inscription is wrong in day, month, and year. 
Father Pollen wrote to me, “ It still exists 
in Rome and is now in the German College. 
There is a good pencil copy at Stonyhurst by 
Mr. Weld, which has been reproduced in 
Foley and elsewhere.”’ 
The ‘ D.N.B.’ says—‘‘ There is a fine por- 
trait of Garnett by John Wierix, engraved 
_by R. Sadler.” 1s this the picture in the 
~German College, or another? If another, 
where is it? 
Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 
“ATHEMATICAL RECREATIONS.—Can 
any one tell me where I can find papers 
“by O. Eckenstein on ‘‘ Kirkman’s School- 
girl Problem” and ‘ Bridge (tournament) 
Problem” referred to by the late W. W. 
, Rouse Mathematical Recreations,’ 10th 
edition, under ‘ Kirkman’s Problem’? They 
may have been printed in the Messenger of 
Mathematics. 
Papers by E. H. Moore and G. A. Miller 
| are also referred to. 


L. A. ARKWRIGHT, 
| Lieut.-Colonel. 
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UMMY - HUNTERS. — The following 
passage occurs in Gotd Rishun’s 
‘Komédan,’ or the ‘ Dutchmen’s Tales,’ 
which was published in 1765, but subsequently 
suppressed because of its containing Dutch 


letters —- so severe was the Japanese law. 


against anything European then : 


Since times past the barbarians [or Dutch- 
men] tell of the mummy thus: Towards 
Western India [the West Indies ?] there is a 
country named Nobispanya [Nov’ Hispania]. 
Por the reason that it is a very torri 
and especially in summer all the stones and 
sands there are as hot as fire, every passenger 
uses to go to and fro in wa wheeled vehicle 
made of iron, which is set forward with a 
turning engine worked hy himself. Now the 
region is frequented by typhoons, which often 
overthrow the vehicles; and no sooner a driver 
falls on the stones and sands than he _ is 
scorched to a mummy, which the next-coming 
passenger takes up with an iron rake. 

Hence the Japanese proverb, ‘‘ Mummy- 
hunters themselves turn into mummies.”’ 

Lodovico Bartema’s ‘Itineraria,’ ch. xi., 
quoted in Burton’s 
Madinah and 
scribes the desert which he traversed en route 
from Al-Madinah to Mecca in 1503, as fol- 
lows : 

If... it so chaunce that any trauaile that 
way southward, if in the mean time the wind 
come to the north, they are ouerwhelmed with 
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attired or, pendent from his neck an escut- 
cheon sable charged with a martlet argent. 

Motto: Virtute vivere.” 

To what family do these armorials belong? 
Mr. T. Wousetty Hare tells me they are 
those of a family of Jones, but he cannot say 
where the family came from. Are they the 
armorials of Jones, of Foumon Castle, 
Glamorganshire, who purchased the estate 
of Foumon or Faumont from St. John, Lord 


| Bolingbroke, about Commonwealth times ? 


land, 


I have been toid that the Jones of Foumon 
were allied to the Cromwells or Williams, 


-and I have read that the Cromwells or Wil- 


' liams were allied to the St. Johns. 


‘Pilgrimage to 
Meccah,’ Appendix iv., 


sande, that they scatter out of the way, and | 


can scarcely see the one the other ten paces 
off. And therefore, the inhabitants trauayling 
this way are inclosed in cages of woodde, 
borne with camels, and lyue in them. so pas- 
sing the jorney, guided by pilots with mary- 
ner’s compasse and card, even as on the sea. 
. . . In this jorney, also many peryshe for 
thirst, and many for drynking to muche, 
when they finde suche good waters. In these 


saundes is founde Momia, which is the fleshe | 
of such men as are drowned in these sandes, | 


and there dryed by the heate of the sunne: 
so that those bodyes are preserned from putri- 
faction by the drynesse of the sand; and 
therefore that drye fleshe is esteemed medi- 
cinable. 

This is akin to what Goté gives as a Dutch- 
man’s tale. 


Is there any other account in| 


the West entitled to have been the direct | 


source of the latter? 
Oso y ALCANFORADA. 


(SROMWELL ALIAS WILLIAMS: JONES: 

ST. JOHN.—Mrss Frorence 
Commonwealth Bible, 1658, has the follow- 
ing bookplate (query some of the tinctures) : 

Arms: Sable, a stag or buck at gaze argent 
attired or,..within a bordure ermine and 
erminois. 


Crest: A stag or 


In all 
three families Oliver has been the favourite 
Christian name, as I believe in few if any 
other families. lL have heard that it was 
introduced into the Cromwell or Williams 
family from the St. John family, and so 
presumably from the Cromwell or Williams 
family into the Jones family. 

How were the three families allied and 
how was the name Oliver introduced into 
them ? 

Q: 

HAkcoert: THE ORIGIN OF THE 

NAME. — Your correspondent, Mr. G. 
H. Wuutre, ante, p. 384, asks what is the 
meaning of ‘‘ Har”’ in connection with the 
subject of his enquiry, the origin of ‘‘ Haro.” 
The same problem has occurred to me in con- 
nection with the first syllable in the personal 
and territorial name of Harcourt. In the 
hope that it will be the means of elucidating 
the latter enigma and at the same time of 
throwing some light on the former too, I will 
summarise the results of my enquiries, as 
under :— 

1. ‘‘ Har,” with its variants ‘“‘ Hare” 
and ‘ Here,’ both in the past and in the 
present, appears to be a fairly common Danish 
and North-Saxon personal surname, either 
standing by itself or else constituting the 
first syllable in a compound name such as 
Harold or Harald, Herewin and Hereward, 
etc. 

2. ‘Har’ and its equivalent ‘‘ Here” 
are likewise of Danish and Teutonic deriva- 
tion, meaning an armed host or multitude of 
warriors, ‘‘ Here’? being the appellation 
most frequently employed in the Old English 
Chronicles in referring to a Danish army of 
invasion. 

3. “Har” is also an old Danish word 
meaning “ancient,” ‘‘ grey or hoary,’ 


_ whether applied to a person, building or 
buck trippant argent ‘ 


some other object. 
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Now, from which of the above was the 
personal and territorial name of Harcourt 
derived? in my opinion it rests between 
Nos. 1 and 2, tor the following reasons, 
namely, that the earliest way of spelling the 
name of which I am cognisant was ‘‘ Here- 
cort’’ as employed by Wace in his rhyming 
verse the ‘ Roman de Rou,’ in his reference 
to the Baron de Harcourt who was present 
at the Battle of Hastings, and whom he calls 
the sire de Herecort, the poem probably being 
composed somewhere about a.p. 1150. ‘* Herre- 
court’? also appears in a document circa 
1170. ‘* Harecurt,’’ however, was the spelling 
in the Pipe Roll of Henry Il cirew 1156. 
Other primitive spellings apparently were 
‘‘Harecout,’’ followed by 
Harecourt’’ and ‘‘ Harecourte,’’ with 
others, altogether comprising some 
thirty synonyms and corruptions in Eng- 
land alone, according to a list compiled 
by myself. Some of them occur down to the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, when 
the modern method of spelling the name as 
‘Harcourt’? seems to ‘have become per- 
manently fixed, although in France it had 
apparently been adopted as the correct style 
four or five centuries earlier. 

The question also arises, Did the feudal fief 
of Harcourt in Normandy give its name to 
the family of Harcourt or did the latter give 
its name to the fief? In the genealogical 
records of Burke and others it is stated that 
Anchetil, the great-grandson of Bernard the 
Dane who was first lord of Harcourt in Nor- 
mandy, was the first of his descendants to 
assume the name of the Barony as his own 
surname. Is it not, however, just as likely 
that the feudal fief in the first instance was 


named after its first owner in the Harcourt | 


lineage? For it is a well-known fact that 
a large percentage of place-names in Nor- 
mandy are named in part after their Danish 
possessors, most of them having a compound 
Danish-French name, the first portion thereof 
generally being Danish and the second portion 
Franco-Celtic. The following are well-known 
examples: | Bricqubec, Harfleur, Nonan- 
court, Tancarville, Turville. Very rarely 
is the first half French and the latter Danish. 

That the name Harcourt,” although it 
was spelt with the first syllable terminating 
with an e, as in 
derived from ‘‘ Hare,’’ a Teutonic cognomen 
for the well-known rodent, from which 
Harold Harefoot is said to have derived his 


second name or epithet in consequence of the » 


fact that he was fleet of foot, or else from 
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French word Hare,’’ probably of 
| Frankish origin, the equivalent of ‘‘ Halloo,”’ 
| a call employed by huntsmen in encouraging 

their hounds in the chase, can in both cases 
be ruled out of court. 

I shall be glad to hear the opinions of 
readers who are versed in eytmology, concern- 
ing the preceding enquiry. 

Harcourt-Batu. 
/(SUTHBERT: STUBBS.—Tabitha, sister 
of the Rev. Andrew Cuthbert was mother 
_ of George Stubbs, Keeper of the Records of 
! the Court of Common Pleas, who died 7 Sept., 
1794, aged 78. When and where was she 
' married ? 


A. H. W. FyNMore. 

1, High Street, Littlehampton. 
| OINT STOCK MANIA IN MILK.—The 
following are extracts from an article in 
' 1841: 
During the “ joint stock” mania, by which 
| the world was to be supplied with almost 
' everything through the medium of public 
| companies, milk did not escape the notice of 
| the speculators. Public companies were estab- 
lished both in Edinburgh and in London for 
the supply of milk. The “ Caledonian Joint- 
Stock Dairy Company ” built a very noble 
dairy or cowhouse at Edinburgh ... This 
company, like most of a similar kind, failed 
as a commercial body; ... The London estab- 
lishments set on foot in the same manner, 
have similarly failed as joint-stock specula- 
tions. 

When did the joint stock mania ”’ above 
referred to prevail? According to Haydn’s 
‘ Dictionary of Dates’ such companies were 
especially numerous in 1825. I shall be glad 
of references to the companies that built in 
London and Edinburgh ‘‘ very noble’’ dairies 
or cowsheds and then failed. 

| R. Hepcer WaAtrace. 
AIRYING SURNAMES.—In the London 
and County Post Office Directory for 1923 
I find the following as surnames, and note 
| the number of each :—Butter (3), Butters (8), 
| Cheese (4), Cheeseman (4), Cheesewright (3), 
Cheeseright (1), Cow (2), Creamer (6), Milk 
(1), Milkman (1), Curd (6). TI shall be 
' glad of additions to this list. 
R. Hepcer WALLACE. 


(MUILDHALL CHAPEL.—Mention is made 
in a review at ante, p. 360, of ‘A History 
of the Girls’ School at Christ’s Hospital ’— 


of Pepys’s letter in 1695 describing a wedding 

of a Blue Coat boy and a Blue Coat girl—at 

Guildhall Chapel. Where was this situ- 

ated? J. Lanprear Lucas. 
101, Piccadilly. 
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TEWART OF DUNDEE. — This family, 
according to the Lyon Register, is 
descended trom a cadet of 
Garth. 
pedigree ? 
T. R. THomson. 
ENTENARIES.—-Someone somewhere re- 
cently made the remark that in 1875 
the celebration of centenaries had not yet 
been thought of. Is this the case? What 
was the first centenary to be kept and by 
whom suggested ? 
P, HH. R. 


HE FORTY-FIVE: A DRUM OF 
HUMAN SKIN (see cxlviii. 66 and 
references there given). — Mr. Charles G. 
Harper, in ‘The Manchester and Glasgow 
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BEALE, MASTER OF ST. 


Road,’ vol. i., 1907, writing about the bridge . 


over the Dove at Mayfield on the Ashbourne- 
Leek road, frequently called Hanging Bridge, 


‘born, and who was his mother ? 


narrates several incidents of the retreat of | 


the Young Pretender’s followers during the 
45 rebellion, and concludes by saying: 

A horrid story is indeed told of one of the 
pottery towns, by which it appears that the 
body of one of these unfortunate clansmen 
was flayed, and a drum made of his skin. 

Is it possible to be supplied with more 
definite particulars of this incident ? 

H. Askew. 


Spennymoor. 


MARK FAMILY.—Can any reader give me | 
information about the branch of this | 


family that settled in Ulster? 
that two brothers, William and John, came 


other in Down. The pedigree of the Co. 
Down branch has been established from circa 
1800 to the present date. I should be glad 
to correspond with any one interested in this 
name. 
E, C. Marx. 
Hazelmede, Cliessington Road, 
Ewell, Surrey. 


Dp" BURGH COPPINGER.—I wish to find © 


out which family of Coppinger had De 
Burgh prefixed to their surname, circa 1750. 
The Coppingers in question bore arms. 
G. Lrests. 
Sweetdown,” Rayleigh, Essex. 


AST OF THE DUCKING PONDS. — 


Particulars are desired of the memorial | 


to the last of the ducking ponds (? Ducking 
Pond Mews, Shepherd-street, Mayfair). 
J. ARDAGH, 


It is said | 


j OF QUOTATION WANTED.—Ila 


JOHN’S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE.— 


Stewart of | Information about his parentage, and_ the 
Can any reader refer me to a date of his birth are desired. 
Nat. Biog., 


The ‘ Dict. 
vol. iv., p. 7, is silent on these 


G. R. B. 


HARMAN BLENNERHASSET.—When in 
1831 did he die in the island of Guern- 
sey? He is said to have married ‘“ Miss 
Agnew, daughter of the Lieut.-Gov. of the 
Isle of Man,” but the ‘ Dict Nat. Biog.,’ v. 
213, fails to give the date of the marriage. 
Can any correspondent of ‘ N. & Q.’ supply 


it? 
G. F. R. B. 

jAmus BRAMSTON, AUTHOR OF THE 

‘ART OF POLITICKS.’—When was he 
Was he ever 
married? The ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ vol. vi., 
207. does not supply answers to these ques- 
tions. 


points. 


G. F. R. B. 


MADOU. — What is amadou? Is it a 
natural or a manufactured substance? 
What is it used for, and where can it be 
obtained? What is the origin of the name? 
Leonarp Price. 

Lissex Lodge, Ewell. 
TEWART’S HLIGHLANDERS.’—In the pre 
face of Major-Gen. David Stewart’s ‘ Sketches 


of the Character, Institutions and Customs oi 
the Highlanders of Scotland,’ published in 


: _ 1885, mention is made that it was intended also 
from England in the early days of the Com-. 


monwealth; one settled in Armagh and the- 


to re-publish the military portion ot the orig- 
inal work, published in 2 vols. in 1822. Was 
this proposal ever proceeded with, and if so 
in which year? 

J. Pane. 


ORKSHIRE RACING RECORDS. — I have 
just pense (Truslove and Bray, Ltd., 
£1 1s.), the history of racing at Malton and am 


_ now engaged on a similar work in connection 


with Ripon, Richmond, and Hambleton, Any 
information prior to 1800 would be welcomed. 


J. 
Grove House, Norton-on-Tees. 


an almanac I have seen as from the 


Talmud the following— 


“The best preacher is the heart: the best 
teacher is time; the best book is the world: 
the best friend is God.” 


Can any reader give the reference? 


Ju 
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Replies. 
LUCKY" SUPERSTITIONS 
(cxlviii. 371). 


tickling of the palm of the 
North Yorkshire denotes 


HE 

hand in 
“money coming.’’ 
however, is fatal. To see a piebald pony 
and to wish for luck is as productive as to 
turn over the money in one’s pocket on hear- 
ing the cuckoo for the first time. A black 
cat entering a house is a sign of luck, despite 


the association of cats of this colour with — 


evil necromancers. To find a stone with a 
hole in it is a sure sign in North Yorkshire 
of luck to come. To meet a sweep as the 
first human being one “claps eyes on’’ was 
always considered to be a lucky omen by the 


old Yorkshire racehorse trainers of the last . 


generation. These are a few ‘lucky ”’ 
superstitions which come to mind in a spare 
moment. 

J. 

Grove House, Norton-on-Tees,. 

From Mrs. Newton W. Apperley’s chapter 
on Durham Folk-lore ‘Memorials of Old 
Durham,’ I quote the following instances of 
“lucky ’’ superstitions, many of which I am 
personally acquainted with. 

It is lucky for a child to cry at baptism, 
as the belief prevails that if it does not do 
so it will not live. 

It is lucky for a child to be born with a 
caul. 

Rain occurring during a funeral procession 
is accounted a good omen for ‘“‘ happy is the 
corpse that the rain falls on.”’ 

Sunshine during a wedding is also looked 
upon as lucky, for ‘‘ happy is the bride whom 
the sun shines 

To put on a stocking, or any garment, 
accidentally, inside out is most fortunate. 
The mistake should not be rectified or the 
luck will turn, 

It is lucky for a spider to be found on one’s 


clothes, as it means that money is coming to 


the wearer. 

Itching of the right hand implies the re- 
ceipt of money. 

Persons whose eyebrows meet are fortunate, 
as also are those with a mole on the neck. 

To enter a house with the right foot first is 
lucky. 

“Spitting for luck”? is a very common 
custom. Hawkers and fish-wives spit on the 
“handsel,”’ that is the first money they re- 
ceive, and many horse-dealers do the same. 


To scratch the hand, , 


‘don, 1818. 


When concluding a bargain it is usual to. 
give a small sum back for luck. 

Three is accounted a lucky number. ‘‘ Third 
time’s catchytime’”’ is a well-known saying. 

If a black cat enters a house it should 
never be driven out, as it brings good luck. 

To notice the first lamb of the year with 
its head turned towards you is considered 
lucky. 

It is lucky to have money in your pocket 
when you hear the cuckoo for the first time 
in the year. You must, however, turn it. 

Swallows are thought to bring good luck, 
and their nests should never be disturbed or 
destroyed. 

H. 

Spennymoor. 
AMES’S POWDER (exlviii. 351, 390, 

412).—This powder is advertised in T'he 
London Chronicle: or, Universal Evening 


| Post of November 24 to 26, 1757, otherwise 


vol. ii. p. 512, thus: 


Dr. James’s Powder 

For Fevers, and other Inflammatory disor- 
ders, Published by Virtue of his Majesty’s 
Royal Letters Patent, Will remove (as has 
been experienced in many thousand Cases) any 
continual acute Fever in a few Hours, tho’ 
attended with Convulsions, Light-headedness,. 
and the worst Symptoms; but if taken in the 
Beginning of a Fever, one Dose is generally 
sufficient to perform a Cure. 

It is likewise a most effectual Remedy for all 
internal Inflammations, Pleurisies, Quinsies, 
acute Rheumatisms, and the Lowness of Spirits, 
and Uneasiness proceeding from slow and 
latent Fevers, which are generally mistaken for 


' Vapours and Hysterics; and a single Dose re- 


markably stops the Progress of a Cold, and 
certainly prevents the ill Consequences arising 
from that very common disorder, the Source 
of almost all Distempers. 

These Powders are sold only by J. Newbury, 
at the Bible and Sun in St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, over against the North Door of the ° 
Church, at 2s. 6d. the two Doses, with good 
Allowance to those who buy them for charit- 
able Uses, or to sell again. 

James’s Powder is mentioned in ‘ Travels 
in Egypt, &c., in the year 1814,’ by Henry 
Light, captain of the Royal Aritillery, Lon- 
Knight was in Cyprus 26 Sep- 
tember-15 October. On p, 242 he writes: 

The sickness that exists in the country 
[Cyprus] during the hot months caused the 
presence of a vast number of medical men, 
whose abilities may be appreciated when the 
reader hears that one of the most eminent of 
them took me on one side to question me rela- 
tive to the effects of James’s powder, which I 
had recommended and given in a slight case 
of fever. I was asked, with great seriousness. 
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whether it was not composed of pulverised 
cranium of the human head. It was a medi- 
cine not known except by report amongst 
them. 
Rosert PrerPornt. 
ONDON COFFEEK-HOUSES IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY (exlviii. 
386). — Robin’s Coffee-house in Exchange 
Alley is mentioned in Swift’s ‘ Journal’ 
under date 20 Sept., 1710: ‘‘ We have great 
news just now from Spain; Madrid taken 
and bampeluna. I am here [Robin’s] ever 
interrupted.” 


De Foe refers to Robin’s as the resort of | 


foreign bankers and ministers in his ‘ Jour- 
ney through England,’ 1722, at p. 174. See 
also Smales and Tuck ‘New Post Office,’ 
1830, p. 70. 

There was another Robin’s in Old Jewry 
and another near Temple Bar. 

Garter Coffee-house figured in an advertise- 
ment in the Daily Courant for 28 Feb., 1716: 
““To be lett. In Nag’s Head Court in St. 
Bartholomew’s Lane a large room lately a 
chop house. Enquire of Mr. Duncalfe at the 
Garter Coffee-house behind the Exchange.”’ 

See also advertisement in the Daily Courant 
for 18 Oct., 1720, and in the London Daily 
Post und General Advertiser for 16 Nov., 


1739. 


In F. G. 
London,’ printed in ‘ London Topographical 
Records, vol. y., 


J. Paur bE CastTRo. 


“* Garter 
J. H. Burns, 


‘Threadneedle Street,’ 
1687. Mentioned.”’ 


of 
House. 


in his catalogue of the Beaufoy Tokens (1853) 


gives under ‘ Robins in Old Jewry’ a note 
which says: 


called Garraway’s, 


houses in Change Alley, , 
That writer speaks 


Robins’s and Jonathan’s. 


of Robins’s being the resort of foreign bankers | ; 
difference of language which would in course 


and often even of foreign ministers.— Jour- 
ney through England, 1722,’ 8vo., p. 174. 
AmBrosb HEAt. 
Beaconstield. 


RENCH PROTESTANT CHAPEL IN 
ST. MARTIN’S LANE (exlviii. 297, 


338, 374, 393).—In seeking the identity of St. 
Martin Orgar Mr. Gawruorp mentioned his | 
having references to a French Chapel on the | 


‘site of the Royal Exchange, and another in 
St. Martin’s-le-grand, but not in the neigh- 
ourhood of Cannon. Street. These two 


were one and the same, and are known among ! 
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“merged in 


Hilton-Price’s ‘Signs of 


under the heading of | 
‘Cornhill,’ is given ‘‘ Garter Coffee House, | 
North side of Royal Exchange, 1698-1709. | 
William Garland,’ and under the heading | 
Coffee 
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Huguenots as ‘‘ The Church of Threadneedle 
Street,” hence my reply extending to its 
origin in Austin Friars. It is difficult, 
Without going into detail, to give the status 
of the various churches, but it might be said 
broadly speaking the City was the home of 
the Nonconforming churches and the West— 
outside Temple Bar—that of the Conforming, 
the conforming adopting the English liturgy 
translated into French, the nonconforming 
retaining the old French service. There 
were, of course churches of both classes in 
each district, but, as the older, Threadneedle 
Street took the senior place for a long 
period in all church matters, and later 
became the headquarters of the Nonconform- 
ing section. The City congregations, 
being principally the latter, gradually became 
‘“Threadneedle Street,’’? which 
church may be taken as representing the old 
City congregations, if Spitalfields be included. 
{t will be recollected in this connection that, 
owing to the action of the London Guilds, 


' foreigners settling in the vicinity of the City 


were perforce obliged to adopt one of the 
liberties where the Guilds held no governing 
power, and hence so far as the actual City 
is concerned the churches were but few, at 
most only three, and their congregations 
mainly resident in places outside, like Spital- 
fields and Blackfriars. 

St. Martin Orgars was a_ conforming 
church and therefore allied to those West. 
Actual records of its dissolution are unavyail- 
able, but according to Mr, George Beaumont 
Beeman its corporate existence appears to 
have ceased by 1823. Prebendary Prosser 
Chanter carries the records to the expiration 
of the lease in 1826, and the sale of a century 
previous, recalled in The Times of March 10, 


. | 1925, was probably a preliminary to giving 
Robins’s at a later date is mentioned by | 
De Foe as one of the three celebrated coffee- | 


up the premises, the church having been 
closed prior to then. I would only add that 
the Huguenots were very much intermingled 
with the Dutch, and it would only be the 


of time account for their drifting apart. It 


quite possible therefore that the Mar- 
tin Orgar Huguenots ”’ of a former genera- 


tion may have attended the Dutch 
Church in Austin Friars and vice versa, 
much as to-day we visit churches of our own 
creed. In fact the only distinction in the 
early days was that of faith, and, until Laud 
intervened, there would have been none even 
of conformity or otherwise. 


W. H. Mancueer. 
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OBERT BRANSBY COOPER (cxlviii. 
370).—Robert Bransby Cooper, born 21 
Feb., 1762, was the eldest son of Rev. Samuel 
Cooper, D.D., Curate of Great Yarmouth and 
Rector of Morley and Yelverton, who married | 
Maria Susannah, d. of James Bransby, of | 
Shottesham, Norfolk. (See ‘ Dict. Nat. 
Biog.,’ xii. 137, and Gent. Mag. (1800), pt. | 
1, 89 and 177). Cooper married, 6 May, 
1784, Anne, d. of William Purnell, of Durs- | 
ley, Glos., and had a family of two sons and | 
three daughters. He was gazetted captain | 
in the Dursley Volunteer Cavalry, 15 Sept., | 
1800, and returned M.P. for Gloucester City | 
24 June, 1818, representing the constituency | 
until 1830. He died May 10, 1845, and at | 
the time was the senior magistrate for 
Gloucestershire. He wrote ‘A letter to a 
Clergyman, on the Peculiar Tenets of the | 
present Day’ (1824), which reached a second | 
edition the same year and occasioned a reply | 
entitled ‘ Letters to a Candid Reader of the | 
Letter of R. Bransby Cooper, Esq., M.P.,’ | 
by the Rev. John K. Whish (1824), to which | 
Cooper replied in 1827 with ‘A Vindication | 
of the Sentiments’ contained in his letter. | 
This was reviewed in Gent. Mag., May, 1827, | 
pp. 434-5. See ‘Members for Gloucester- | 
shire’ (1898), p. 213, and Gent. Mag. (1845), | 
N.S., xxiv, 201. | 


Rotanp AUSTIN. 


He was born 21 Feb., 1762, eldest | 
son of Rev. Samuel Cooper, D.D., tor | 
of Yarmouth, by Maria, dau. and heir of | 
Shottisham, Norfolk, and brother of Sir 
Astley Cooper, the surgeon ; married 6 May, | 
1784 Anne, dau. and heir of William Purnell | 
of Ferney Hill, co. Gloucester, and died 10 | 
May, 1845. He was a magistrate for Nor- | 
folk and Gloucestershire and many years | 
M.P. for Gloucester. His eldest son as- | 
sumed the name of Purnell. 

G. S. Grpsons. 


He was of Ferney Hill, Dursley, Gloucester- 
shire; was the eldest son of the Rev. Samuel 
Cooper, D.D., of Great Yarmouth, by his wife, 
Maria Susannah, one of the daughters and 
co-heiresses of James Bransby, Esq., of 
Shottesham, Norfolk. He married in 1784 
Anne, daughter and heiress of William Pur- 
nell, Esq., of Dursley, Gloucestershire, by 
whom he had an elder son, Purnell Bransby 
Cooper, of Stancombe Park, Gloucestershire, 
who, in 1805, assumed by Royal Sign Manual 
the surname and arms of Purnell only. Mr. 
R. B. Cooper was for many years M.P. for 
the city of Gloucester, and died in 1845, aged 
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83. He was a brother of Sir Astley Paston 
Cooper, Bart., the eminent surgeon. 
Gro. W. G. Barnarp. 
orwich. 

He was eldest brother of Sir Astley Cooper. 
Details concerning the family will be found 
in vol. ii. of C. J. Palmer’s ‘ Perlustration 
of Great Yarmouth.’ 

J. BeEvor. 

OINT HALSWELL (exlviii. 386).—From. 

‘The Hand-Book for New Zealand,’ by 
a late Magistrate of the Colony, published by 
John W. Parker, London, 1848, I take the 
following particulars: ‘‘ Edmond Halswell, 
Esq., one of the Committee of Management 
of the Association for Founding the Settle- 
ment of Canterbury, New Zealand ’’ (p. 2). 
‘“The residence of Mr. Edmund Halswell, 
late Puisne Judge of the Southern District 
and Protector of the Aborigines is in this. 
valley, Ohiro or Happy Valley, on the 
Western boundary of the Town of Welling- 


| ton’’ (p. 108). 


This no doubt accounts for the name of 


Point Halswell. 
A, F, 


URRAN — Cexlviii. 371). — In ‘ The Life 
of the Right Honourable John Philpot 
Curran, late Master of the Rolls in Ireland,” 
by his son, William Henry Curran, Barrister- 
at-Law, published in 1819, there is no 
mention of Mr, Curran having been 
knighted; he is spoken of as Mr. Curran 
throughout the biography. In this connec- 
tion there is a story told of Curran that as 
he entered the Court on the last day of Sir 
Henry Hayes’s trial for abduction, in which 
case he was one of the prosecuting counsel, 
an admiring fish-woman said to him ‘“‘ Long 
life to you, Counsellor, and I hope you'll 
win the day.””  ‘‘ If I do, I’m afraid you’ll 
lose the Knight ’’ was Curran’s answer. 
T. H. Banxrer. 
WILES AURATUS” (exlviii. 388). — 
According to Broun’s ‘ Baronetage’ 
for 1844, the Royal Warrants for passing 
the Patents of Baronets in Scotland give to 
them ‘‘ gradum, dignitatem, nomen, ordinem, 
titulem ac stilum Baronetti, cum prioritate 
et praecedentia ante omnes Hquites Auratos, 
vulgo, Knights, et Miulites Bauchallaros, 
anglice, Bachelors.’’ This shows that equites 
or milites aurati were considered distinct 
from, and superior to, Knights Bachelors as 
recently as the time of Charles I. The dis- 
tinction seems to have died out with the 
abolition of military tenure in 12 Charles IT, 
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for in Guy Miege’s ‘ Present State of Great | 
Britain’ (1707 edn.), egues auratus is said | 


to be the same as Knight Bachelor. The 
difference between the two grades may have 
been that those who enjoyed knighthood by 
Jand tenure were called milites aurati, and 
those who were knighted for personal merit 
were termed militvs bauchallari, for the 
former, being practically a hereditary honour, 
would naturally take precedence over purely 
personal distinction, 
G. D. Squrss. 
RMS FOR IDENTIFICATION (exlviii. 
389).—These are the arms of Butler im- 
paling Kavanagh. There was a _ Butler- 
Kavanagh marriage about the middle of the 
tifteenth century, and another at the end of 
the eighteenth century, but without knowing 
date or other particulars it is not possible 
to say exactly to whom the coat may have 
belonged. 
H. J. B. 


These are the arms of Sir James 
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Butler, Knt., and his wife Sabh, daughter | 


of Donel Reagh MacMorrogh Kavanagh, 
Lord of Ferns, Co. Wexford. Sir James, 
who died 16 April, 1467, was the eldest son 
of Sir Edmund Butler, only son of Sir 
Richard Butler, the second son of James, 3rd 
Earl of Ormonde, and had a son Piers, who 
became 8th Earl of Ormonde. 
G. D. Squrss. 
‘OTTINGTON FAMILY (6 S. vii. 26).— 
Reading ‘N. & Q.’ of 13 Jan., 1883, I 
see it is stated that Lord Cottington’s heir 
at his death was his nephew, Sir Francis Cot- 
tington, Kt. This statement is not borne 
out by a Chancery Suit, a.p. 1662, Francis 
Cottington v. Sir Francis Cottington, wherein 
it is stated that ‘‘ Lord Cottington was forced 
to leave this Kingdom and pass beyond the 
seas after the surrender of Oxford, and before 
leaving signed a Deed, dated 1646, declaring 
that Francis Cottington, father of orator 
(Francis the younger) should have no part in 
his (Lord Cottington’s) estate, and conveying 
his manors, etc., to himself for life and after 


his death to orator (Francis Cottington the 


vounger, son of Sir Francis Cottington), with 
remainder to his first and second sons and 
divers other sons in tail. 
E. R. 
Lieut.-Colonel. 

THOMAS THOCROTON (exlviii. 246, 320). 

—A Thomas Thoroton, of Flintham Hall, 
Notts, a place in the neighbourhood of 
Screverton, Thoroton, and Car Colston, with 


all of which the Thoroton family were associ- | 
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ated, married in 1815 Anne Catherine Whyte, 
niece and heiress of Sir Robert D’ Arcy Hild- 
yard, the last baronet, who died in 1814, 
After the marriage Thomas Thoroton assumed 
the arms and name of Hildyard. 

Can this Thomas Thoroton have been a son 
of the Thomas Thoroton who is said to have 
had eight sons ? ASKEW, 


RADITIONS OF HEADMASTERS 
(cxlviii. 315, 354).—I have just turned up 

in the School World (volume for 1899) a 
review of the ‘Annals of Shrewsbury School,’ 
by G. W. Fisher, revised by J. S. Hill, in 
which Butler is stated to have denounced 
football as ‘‘ only fit for butcher boys.’ He 
also appears to have discouraged boating and 
did not give cricket much encouragement. He 
is credited with writing to a parent in 1820: 

When boys quarrel, though battles 
ought not to be encouraged, perhaps the most 
desirable thing is that they should settle it 
between themselves by a trial of mastery, 
which generally puts a_ stop to future 
squabbles. 

Kennedy introduced organised games into 
Shrewsbury School. 

H. Askew. 
WESLEY, PUBLISHER (exlviii. 
279).—The John Wesley about whom Mr. 
ANEURIN WHIDLIAMS inquires was a printer 
and publisher who was in business as such in 
Burton-on-Trent in 1841. He appears to 
have resided in the village of Stapenhill, 
Staffordshire, on the Trent, immediately 
opposite to Burton, where his son William 
Henry Wesley, F.R.A.S., who for forty- 
seven years filled the post of Assistant Secre- 
tary to the Royal Astronomical Society, was 
born Aug. 23, 1841. John Wesley removed 
from Burton-on-Trent and commenced busi- 
ness in London in 1855. I am unable to 
say if the family was connected with that of 
the founder of Wesleyan Methodism. 
H. Askew. 


‘¢MURNCOAT ” (cxlviii. 368). — Perhaps 

the following may be thought worthy 
of record as an addition to Mr. Joun B. 
WAINEWRIGHT’s note. In an article, ‘ Sur- 
names and the Chronology of the English 
Language,’ contributed to the January, 1921, 
part of Discovery, by Professor Ernest Week- 
ley and Miss Dorothy D. Pilkington, M.A., 


‘this item appears: 


The name Nicholas turncotel in the Ramsey 
Cartulary, 1252, where cotel is an old diminu- 
tive form of coat, suggests that turncoat itself 
must be older than the “N.E.D.” record of 


H. ASKEW. 
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ORIGIN OF HARO”’ (exlviii. 


384).-In my opinion Haro is more likely | 
to have been derived from Harold, nicknamed | 
who lived 


Bluetooth, a Danish chieftain 
during the reign of Richard III, Duke of 


Normandy, and held paramount sway in the | 


Bessin and Western Normandy, than from 
Rollo, who was better known in the more 
eastern parts of the Dukedom. It was Harold 
Bluetooth who, at the request of Bernard the 
Dane, Regent of Normandy, came to the 
assistance of his Danish kinsman when the 
Duchy was threatened with annihilation by 
Louis IV, King of France, a.p. 945. 
Harcourt-Batu. 


ENDIXEN, ARTIST (exlviii. 371) — 
Bénézit, 1911 edition, gives the following 
particulars : 
Bernard Axel Bendixen, the Danish pain- 
ter, was born at Copenhagen May 10, 1810, 
in which city he studied, under J. L. Lund, 
at the Academy. He left Denmark in 1840 
and, after: visiting Sweden and Germany, 
settled at Hamburg, where he worked as a 
lithographic artist and portrait painter. 
His works were exhibited at Copenhagen 
hetween 1826 and 1838: one of his pictures, 
‘Hagar and Ishmael,’ painted in 1831, is 
now in the Dresden Gallery. Bendixen died 
at Hamburg May 24, 1877. 
Witrrep DRake. 
1, Holland Park Road. W. 


(FENERAL J. S. EUSTACE (cxlviii. 314, 


357).—Can Mr. pe TeRNANT add to the 


information which he so kindly gives (1) the. 


Christian names of this Irishman, (2) the 
date of his naturalization as an American 
citizen? He was probably related to the 


George Eustace (born 27 Sept., 1760) who— 


entered Winchester College from New York 


in 1771 and left in 1773. The date of the 


Declaration of Independence was 4 July, 
1776. J. S. Eustace came to Europe, accord- 
ing to his own account, in 1784. 

Joun B. WAtNEWRIGHT. 


ERNARD BAILEY, VERE BAILLIE 
(12 S. xii. 394).—Bernard Baillie, of 
the county of Stirling and the diocese of 
Dunblane, made his profession in the Scot- 
tish monastery of St. James at Ratisbon 2 
Feb., 1691. After teaching philosophy at 
Erfurt with much distinction till 1715 he 
was recalled to Ratisbon by Abbot Placid 
Fleming in 1715 to superintend the improve- 
ments there, to be architect of the buildings 
then in progress, and to hold the position of 
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novice-master. He was elected Abbot 11 
Feb., 1721, and died Apr. 26, 1743, leaving 
a character for piety, integrity, and learn- 
ing. He augmented the revenues and added 
to the library of the Abbey during his rule. 
(Edinburgh Review for January, 1864, p. 
182; ‘ Records of the Scots Colleges ’ (1906), 
pp. 265, 282). 

JouHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


ROWNE, OF BETCHWORTH CASTLE, 
BATTLE ABBEY, AND LOWYK, 
NORTHUMBERLAND (exlviii. 381). — 
John Browne, mercer, mayor of London 
1480-1, may have been knighted before 
his death in 1497, but Stephen Brown, grocer, 
mayor 1438-9 and 1448-9, William Browne, 
mercer, mayor 1507-8, and William Browne, 
mercer, mayor 1513-4, were never knighted. 
The two William Brownes died during their 
respective mayoralties. M. J. T. calls all 
the above four persons ‘‘ lord mayor ;’’ but 
the Rev. A. B. Beaven wrote a year or two 
ago to the Sunday Times pointing out :—(1) 
that there is no contemporary evidence of the 
official use of the designation Lord Mayor of 
London earlier than the sixteenth century; 
(2) that the chronicler, William Gregory, 


_ Skinner, who was himself mayor of London 


1451-2, never used the title which was 
obviously unknown to him; (3) that in the 
nine Royal Charters between the Charter of 
Maces 1364 and 1531 set out in ‘ The His- 
torical Charters and Constitutional Docu- 
ments of the City of London,’ by W. de Gray 
Birch (revised edition, 1887), the chief magis- 
trate is always referred to as mayor, and the 
title ‘‘ Lord Mayor’”’ never occurs; (4) that 
the title is used sporadically—much less fre- 
quently than the simple one of Mayor —in 
the contemporary records of the first thirty 
years of the sixteenth century, after which its 
use becomes more frequent, and from 1535 
onwards practically uniform; (5) that 
Wriothesley’s Chronicle up to and including 
the early part of 1545 writes of the Mayor 
(Sir William Layton) as late as May 30 in 
that year, but on June 8 following, and uni- 
formly afterwards, he writes of the Lord 
Mayor. 

Stow says that Stephen Brown, during his 
first mayoralty, 

sent into Prussia, causing corn to be 
hrought from thence; whereby he brought 


down the price of wheat from three shillings 
the bushel to Jess than half that money. 


Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 
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XECUTIONS BY BURNING (exlviii. 

357, 393). — Dr. Cock flatly contradicts | 
the statement that the penalty of burning) 
for petty treason was abolished by the Person | 
Act, 1790 (30 Geo, III, c. 48), the pertinent 
section of which is quoted by Mr. Prosser 
CHANTER at 12 8S. xi. 133. Will he say 
why ? 


Joun B, WAINEWRIGHT. 


AKER, OF SHELLEY, ESSEX (exlviii. | 
334, 376, 392, 412).—Possibly a clue may 
be found to the Arms of Baker at the Heralds’ 
Office. A Richard Baker, of Orsett Hall, | 
Essex, owned a property in Doddinghurst 
Parish, a few miles from Shelley, and may | 
have been Lord of that Manor. He made. 
his will, dated 6 Feb., 1826, and settled his | 
estates on Richard Baker Wingfield, there 
being a name and arms clause in the will. 
See Burke’s ‘Landed Gentry,’ 1879, 
‘ Digby of Sherborne Castle’ : - 
1. William Wingfield assumed surname of | 
Baker in lieu of patronymic WingfielT by 
Ag licence 29 Dec., 1849. He d. 21 March, 


2. Richard Baker Wingfield Baker of 
Orsett Hall, Essex, assumed the additional 
surname and arms of Baker in 1859. 


F. Briees. 


ERALDIC: MAYDENHAIRE ” 
(exlviii. 332, 373).—Human beings are 
usually blazoned as “‘ proper.”” I do not 
know of an English example where the hair 
is blazoned ‘“‘tenny.” It is a foreign | 


blazoning usually spelt ‘‘ tenne.’’ 
E. E. Cope. 


RCHDEACON EVANS (exlviii. 372). 
The following particulars are in addi- | 
tion to those supplied. Archdeacon Robert 
Wilson Evans was the second son of Mr. | 
John Evans, M.D., Llwyngroes near Oswes- | 
try. At Cambridge he was eleventh wrangler | 
and second Chancellor’s medallist. He | 
wrote a strong protest against the proposed — 
union of the Bangor and St. Asaph dioceses. 
J. Evans. 


Velindre. 
ABRIEL POWELL: ‘CATHOLIC’S: 
SUPPLICATION’ (exlviii. 371). — 


Gabriel Powell was born at Ruabon, Den- | 
bighshire, and baptized Jan. 13, 1575-6. | 
He was educated at Jesus College, Oxford, | 
and became domestic chaplain to Richard | 
Vaughan, D.D., Bishop of London. He died | 
in 1611, but the actual dates of birth and | 
death are not recorded | 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. | 
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DMOND TAPP (12S. x. 198; s.v. ‘ British 
Settlers in America ’).—Mr. M. R. San- 
born, of Yale University, New Haven, 
U.S.A., reported at the reference that Ed- 
mond Tapp (who left Bennington, Herts, 
May 351, 1637) arrived at Boston, Mass., 
U.S.A., on June 26, 1637. 

The following extracts from ‘ Historical 
Sketches of the Town of Milford,’ by N. G. 
Pond, have been sent to me: 

Recorded on stone on Milford Memorial 
Bridge. Edmund ‘app, obit. 1653. Ann his 


, wife. He was prominent in Milford’s early 


history, and was one of the three that held 
the important positions of Trustee, Pillar of 
the Church, and Judge. His daughter, Jane, 
married Governor Richest Treat. Mary, 
another daughter, was wife of John Fowler. 
Elizabeth, another, married Lieut. John Nash 
ot New Haven, who was Assistant-Governor 


Recorded on another stone. William 
Towler, obit. 1682. Mary Tapp his wife. He 
was the son of the founder of the Mill and 
his wife was daughter of Edmund and Ann 


| from 1672—1687. 


‘app. 

In re the tower of the bridge. A lantern 
of ancient design hangs near the Stone, show- 
ing the mark of Ansantuwoe, the Indian Chief 
who signed the deed of purchase given to 
Wm. Fowler, Benj. Fenn, Edmund Tapp, Z. 
Whitman, and A. Bryan on 12 of February, 
1639. O.S. 

Ansantuwoe’s mark was a bow and arrow. 

Gov. Treat’s house was on Tapp’s lot. 

A. 


** DUNGY ” (exlviii. 315, 375).—This word 


is certainly not Yorkshire. I heard 
it twenty-five years ago at Harton, South 


_ Shields, when staying there. Milk-boys were 


addressed as ‘‘ bungy.”’ 
J. Farrrax-BLAKEBOROUGH. 
Grove House, Norton-on-Tees. 
XECUTION FOR SHEEP STEALING 
(exlviii. 349).—It was recently stated 
in the ‘‘ Somerset County Herald ’”’ that two 
men were executed at Ilchester Gaol in 1812 
for sheep stealing. T. 
MPLOYMENT OF WILD BEASTS IN 
WARFARE (11 S. xii. 140, 186, 209, 463; 


| 12S. i. 74, 94, 811; ii. 454).—Consult also ‘ His- 
_ torical Researches on the wars and s 


rts of 
the Mongols and Romans: in which E ephants 
and Wild Beasts were employed or slain 
(John Ranking. 4to. London, 1826). 

RDAGH. 


J. A 
WANTED (exlviii. 389).—(8) The 
actual version is as follows :— 

I sit with my toes in a brook, 

And if any one axes forwhy? 

I hits them a rap with my crook, 

For ’tis sentiment does it, says I. é 
By Horace Walpole (see Cunningham’s 
Walpole.’) 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
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The Library. 


The Journal of William Lockerby. Edited by 
Sir Everard im Thurn and Leonard C. 
Wharton. (Printed for the Hakluyt Society. 
£1 10s 6d.) 


ee Lockerby was a man of Scottish 
descent who settled in Liverpool and 
made a good competence in business there, 
where he died in 1853, in the seventy-first year 
of his age. His claim to remembrance lies in 
that one of the several sea voyages of his early 
manhood, which brought him to the Fijian 
Islands. There, besides weeks spent in the 
more ordinary way as a member of a trading- 
ship’s crew, he was detained nine weeks alone 
among the Fijians, with whom he lived as one 
of themselves. He learned their language, 
adjusted himself to their customs, gained the 
friendship of the local King, and wrote an, 
account of his adventures. This journal exists 
in two manuscript copies in the possession of 
Mr. Leonard C. Wharton, of the British 
Museum, the writer’s descendant, and for two 
reasons it is a document of the greatest value: 
dated 1808-9, it is almost the earliest account 
of the Fijian islands we possess; and it pre-' 
serves for us a picture of the sandalwood 
trade, which was the principal object that 
brought the first Europeans to the Islands, 
and which came to an end a few years later, 
the sandalwood being all exhausted. 

Sir Everard im Thurn’s admirable introduc- 
tion goes most carefully and in minute detail 
over all that is known of the persons, ships 
and occasions connected with the first ex- 
plorations of Fiji. Tasman, in 1643, made his | 
way through the reefs and islets which form 
the eastern boundary of the group, but no 
European came to them again till Cook in 
1774 touched at their south-eastern extremity, | 
and Bligh, fifteen years later, adrift on the 
launch of the Bounty after the mutiny, made 
his way north-westward between the two prin- 
cipal islands. After this visits slowly in- 
creased, the sandalwood bringing ships out 
from Port Jackson. The Argo was wrecked on 

-an eastern reef in 1800. Another wreck of 
interest was that of the Eliza, off Nairai 
Island, in 1808. The traders dealt with iron | 
objects, and above all with whales’ teeth for 
the sandalwood. The natives, despite their 
cannibalism, of which Lockerby gives some 
frightful pictures, had attained to some pro- | 
ficiency in several arts and proved by no 
means altogether inhumane. The prisoner of 
war was, in their eyes, fitly consumed by the 
victor. Mention seems not to be made of the | 
idea, but a belief that by eating an enemy, 
one acquired his strength —— a likely | 
element in the custom, Another custom, of 
which Lockerby describes the enacting, was 
the strangling of a widow at her husband’s | 
funeral. The Fijians were extraordinarily in- | 
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their manner of extracting arrow-heads or. 
spear-heads from their flesh when wounded. 
Lockerby remarks that they have notions 
about subordination of ranks and dignity of 
bearing, and praises the unfailin good 
manners of the women of the higher class. A 
war broke out during his stay with them, 
which made him acquainted also with their 
methods of fortification and provisioning, and 
their tactics. The ceremonial reception of two 
hundred warriors who came to offer their 
services in the war is one of the most striking 
scenes; another is the tragic fight at Wailea 
Bay. Lockerby also has some good observa- 
tions on the Fijians’ ideas of the supernatural, 
which were focussed almost entirely upon the 
“Callow ” as he calls him, their priest or 
representative of God, one of whose marks 
was personal deformity. 

hree other papers, printed before, but 
difficult now to obtain, have been added to 
Lockerby’s Journal; Samuel  Patterson’s 
narrative of the wreck of the Eliza; the 
journal of certain missionaries who were put 
ashore from the Hibernia on an islet of the 
Fijian group in 1809, and Captain Richard Sid- 
dons’s experience in Fiji in 1809-1815. The 
Editor takes occasion more than once to regret 
the deceptions and the brutality practised 
upon the natives; and another dismal con- 
sideration it is that the white men first 
brought to the islands wasting sickness and 
dysentery. We notice that the proof-reading 
of the introduction leaves something to he 


desired. 

Cambridge and Charles Lamb. Edited by 
George Wherry. (Cambridge University 
Press. 5s. net). 


is no end of the praise of Charles 
Lamb; and there is no fear that it will 
weary those who love him. A spirit akin to 
his was Charles Sayle, of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, who for many years was Under- 
Librarian to the University Library, and used 
to gather undergraduates about him in his 
little house and garden in Trumpington Street. 
He founded and organised the Cambridge 
Charles Lamb Dinners, of which there were 
held six, from 1909 to 1914, on the nearest con- 
venient date to Lamb’s birthday, Feb. 10, and 
at the University Arms Hotel. It is in Charles 
Sayle’s memory that this account of the 
Dinners, and_ these apers and _reminis- 
cences connected with them, have now 
been put forth. The charming little 
volume is steeped in that gentleness and 
mellow glow which affection for Lamb 
always seems to impart; but it has, besides 
this charm, one or two small but pleasant 
biographical items to offer. Here are por- 
traits of Mary Lamb and George Dyer, which 
have not before been published; here are some 
amusing touches illustrating the letter on 
brawn; and, above all, here is a note of Charles 
Lamb’s (it is given in facsimile), which went 
to modify prevailing ideas about Lamb’s mysti- 
fications in substituting Oxford for Cambridge. 


sensitive to bodily pain, as might be seen from |The sonnet, ‘ Written at Cambridge, August 
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1819’ had been taken for an instance of this | 
mystification because some certainty was felt | 
that Lamb had not been in Cambridge that | 
year—not between the visit with Mary by Hell | 
Fire Dick’s coach in 1815 and the summer of 
1820, when he made Widow Blackett of Oxford 
out of Mrs. Smith of Cambridge, and first met 
Emma Isola. But here is a note, written at | 
Cambridge, mentioning Hazlitt’s 
Esseys ’ as ‘‘ just published ”’—which can only 
be 1819; and that he should be there, as the 
title of the Sonnet declar.s, in August, need 
not be disputed, for Lamb always took his 
holiday about that time. As Mr. E. V. Lucas 
has said,—putting all this together in the 
Cambridge Review when the note was first | 
discovered—it is pleasant to think he turned 
to Cambridge for solace first after Miss Kelly 
refused his offer of marriage. The house from 
which he then wrote was Mr. Bays’s, in Trum- 
pington Street (now King’s Parade) and has 
been in the occupation of that family from 1798 
till now. 

There appears here an amusing story of the 
late Sir Walter Raleigh’s, illustrating Car- 
lyle’s dislike of Lamb, told by the Master of 
Christ’s from the dinner of 1911. Carlyle, it 
will be remembered. wrote most disparagingly 
of Lamb as “in some considerable degree 
insane” with other choice terms appended. 
Raleigh said that the first and, he believed, 
the only time that the two men met was at a_ 
great London house, where was a well-stocked 
aviary. “The philosopher became so enthusi- 
astic and so vocal over the beauties of the 
plumage of a golden pheasant that Charles 
Lamb broke out ‘ P-p-pray, Sir, are you a. 
p-p-poulterer ?’ ” 


A Bibliography of Samuel Johnson. By_ Wil- 
liam Prideaux Courtney and David Nichol | 
Smith. A Re-issue of the Edition of 1915,— 
Illustrated with Facsimiles. (Oxford, Clar-| 
endon Press. £1 10s. net.) 


HERE is no need to write praise of this | 
bibliography, which we take for granted | 
every student of Johnson knows. We pause for | 
a moment—in the natural piety of ‘N. & Q’ 
—over the remembrance of W_ P. Courtney, 
for many years one of our mt valued cor- | 
respondents, whose varied knowledge and | 
scholarly methods are exhibited in a long. 
series of our columns. It is satisfactory to | 
see that there is sufficient demand for a prin- , 
cipal work of his to warrant its re-issue with 
the important and useful addition of about 
two score facsimiles. The title-page of the 
‘Voyage to Abyssinia’ is given in black and 
red; that of the ‘ Dictionary,’ originally also) 
so printed, in black. These facsimiles are) 
beautifully done; they impart the true, pecu-| 
liar pleasure one derives from their originals. | 
For old title-pages speak. Not in vain was, 
each letter set in its place by hand; the bold | 
and clever use of capital and italic gives an_ 
air of life and exuberance; the irregularities | 
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win something of the effect of manuscript, 
Many of the pages are delightful and elegant, 
though the printer troubled not always about 
giving most_ pan to the words of 
greatest significance. Here is the cancelled 
leaf (p. 48) from the ‘ Journey to the Western 
Islands ’"—pungent reflections on people who 
were longing to melt the lead of an English 


‘ Political ; Cathedral, Lichfield Cathedral as the note on 


he cancel informs us. We have read over | 
again the excellent essays prefixed to the bibli- 7 
ography of the ‘ Journey ’ and the ‘ Dictionary’ 4 
In the former occurs the remark: “ But this 
most eloquent passage, perhaps the best-known 
prose sentence of any writer in the English 
language, records the opinion: ‘That man is 
little to be envied, whose patriotism would not 
gain force upon the plain of Marathon, or 7 
whose piety would not grow warmer among J 
the ruins of Iona.’”’ It would be rather inter- 7 
esting to enquire whether, if this estimate was 
true at the time it was written, the sentence 
can still be supposed to be very widely known. 
Who shall say what is now-a-days “ the best- 
known prose sentence of any writer in the 4 
English language ”’? 


Norticrs TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately. 

APPROVED ‘ Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always to 
give their names and addresses, for the infor- 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 


WHEN answering a a , or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, corres- 
pondents are requested to give within paren- 
theses—immediately after the exact heading— 
u e series, volume, and pa 
at which the contribution in question is to 
found. 

Wuen sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are re 
uested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page of 
“N. & Q.’ to which the Jatter refers. 


M. P. wishes thanks to be conveyed to Mr. 
J. B. Watnewrieut and Mr. ARCHIBALD SPARKE 
for replies to queries (‘Starvecrow’; ‘ Nur- 


sery Ray’). 

Tue Capatist’s TREASURE’ (ante, p. 117).— 
Mr. SPARKE writes that “ abalist 
in the lines quoted probably refers to followers 
and believers of the Cabala, i.e., oral tradi- 
tions of the Jews as distinguished from the 
written records, the oral method leading to 
introduction of other teachings from various 
sources. He notes that in the Middle Ages the 
term “Cabalist’’ was applied to those im 
search of the es: stone, and refers 
to the Jewish Encyclopedia. 


Printed and Published by The Bucks Free Press, (td., at their Offices, High Street, — 
ycombe, in the County of Bucks. 
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